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No IV. 


In former articles under this head, we have endeavored to 
show, that the popular plan of separating the large and small 
children into different schools, though, perhaps, an improve- 
ment on the common method of keeping all ages together, under 
the present defective plan of instruction, is inferior to that far 
better plan, which keeps the children all together, and requires 
the elder and better scholars to assist the teacher, both for his 
own good, and for that of the little pupils. "We were aware 
that such a position would alarm the old-fashioned conserva- 
tives in education, who think children cannot safely be so 
employed, and we know the position to be a very unpopular 
one, but it has never been our custom, in discussing the merits 
of a doctrine, to ask whether any of the chief priests and 
pharisees of education have embraced it. We have no pecu- 
niary interest in perpetuating or introducing this doctrine, but 
on the contrary, it is evidently our interest to go with the mul- 
titude ; yet being firm believers in the necessity of reforming 
our school system, to save our institutions, social, political and 
religious, from ruin, and knowing by long experience, the ad- 
vantages of the system we propose, we feel bound to presen 
its claims, even if no one regards them. 

In the last number of this Journal, we considered, very 
briefly, the principle that teaching is the most effectual way of 
learning, and we shall now say a word or two of our per- 
sonal experience, in regard to the effects of the system of 
Mutual Instruction. In the year 1821, we were one of 
the Primary School Committee of Boston, and one of two 
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persons appointed by the Board to establish and superintend 
school, which this Board had obtained permission to establish 
for the education of certain children unprovided for by ex- 
isting schools; viz. boys and girls too old to be admitted 
into the primary schools, which were taught by females ; 
and too ignorant to be admitted into the grammar schools, 
which were taught by males. 

‘The names and residence of 180 neglected children, who 
were willing to go to such a school, were prepared, and the 
Superior Sc chool Comittee voted 1,000 dollars to make the 
experiment for one year. This small sum was to furnish the 
room and pay the teacher. The room itself was part of the 
cellar and basement of the present Boylston School house, at 
the utmost not more than -L0 feet square. It was evident that, 
as there were LSO children, and this number, in the grammar 
schools, were allowed two masters and two ushers, at an ex- 
pense of about 4000 dollars a year, the proposed school could 
not be taught on the Boston plan, As a matter of necessity, 
it was proposed to try the Lancasterian Plan, which was then 
popular in New York city and Philadelphia, and which was 
said to be doing wonders. ‘The sub-committee of two, unable 
io find a permanent teacher on that plan, but anxious to 
commence the experiment before the grant should be revoked, 
invited a Scotch gentleman, named ‘Tweed Dale, who was 
successfully conducting a school of 400 or 500 pupils at 
Albany on this plan, to come to Boston, and fit up the room, 
and commence operations. ‘The city of Albany gave him a 
furlough, and he spent several weeks in Boston, but was 
suddenly called home, in consequence of the fears of his 
employers that his large school was suffering by his absence. 
When he left Boston, 1 it was found that about 700 of the 1,000 
dollars had been expended in preparing the room, and in pay- 
ing for his services. No permanent teacher had been found, 
and the prospect was, that all the money and all the labor of 
te Committee would be lost, and the 180 children again 
scattered to the lanes and wharves. At this crisis, our col- 
league on the Committee, the late William Thurston, Esq., 
proposed that the writer should carry on the school, while he 
went to New York and made search for a teacher. The 
school had been organized entirely on the Lancasterian Plan, 
but we had never seen a school of the kind, nor taught one on 
any plan, having other business which required our whole 
attention. We assumed the ferule, however, and our col- 
league went to New York, where a hemorrhage of the lungs 
compelled him to take passage to Italy, without providing for 
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the school. Meantime, the school seemed to be doing well, 
and, encouraged by distinguished men, who were active mem- 
bers of the Primary Board, we continued to carry it on. It 
was not long before an attack was made upon the school in 
the public papers, on the ground that the system was a bad 
one, and ought not to be encouraged. ‘The attack was very 
vigorous, and chiefly sustained by a few of the then grammar 
masters, who, no doubt, saw, that if 180 such children could be 
taught, by only one master, and he a young man and a novice, 
some arrangement might be made in the other schools, by 
which the number of teachers would be reduced. The con- 
troversy was a severe one, and as we were alone in the defence, 
** encroached greatly upon time, which was already divided 

veen our school and our store. We do not allude to the 

er to revive feelings which have long been at rest, but to 
. .0W that the experiment was made under great disadvantages. 
Soon afterwards, we accepted the permanent care of the school 
with the salary that was paid to a grammar master, and were 
specially permitted to carry on our other business also. In 
this school, reading, writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, 
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English grammar and composition were taught, and, in about 


a year, the school was allowed to take rank with the grammar 
schools. Next, it was withdrawn from the Primary Committee, 
and at the end of two years was pronounced, by the Mayor, 
second to no grammar school in the city. Then, as every 
scholar was fitted to enter the other schools, we considered our 
duty done, and resigned our commission. An effort was made 
to induce us to continue, on the ground that it would produce 
a reform in all the schools; and one or two plans for altering a 
larger school-room, or even building one, and carrying forward 
the experiment on a wider field, were proposed, but there was 
opposing interest enough to prevent any appropriation for this 
purpose by the Common Council, and, as we had determined 
to quit the public service, and no other teacher offered himself, 
the old school was allowed to cease, and no new one was then 
established. 

The result of this experiment was, that about 90 boys, and 
90 girls were instructed in every branch taught in our city 
grammar schools, for two entire years, by one man, with no 
other assistants than his own pupils, most of these assist- 
ants being of moderate capacity as scholars. In this school, 
also, some things were taught that were not attended to in any 
other school in the country, that we ever heard of. Every 
child, for instance, was taught to draw maps relating to his 
lessons on blackboards, slates, and paper, an exercise common 
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enough now in our best schools, but which, we believe, was 
original with us. We suspect, too, that our blackboards, of 
which we had eight or ten, were the first ever used in Boston ; 
they certainly were the first we ever saw there. ‘The school 
would have been continned, if we could have conducted it 
longer, and we had every proof of its complete success. 

‘The character of the greater number of the pupils must 
also be considered, in estimating the result, for it is using 
moderate language to say, that the children h: id been more neg- 
lected than any that were ever collected in any school in New 
England. The first year, our discipline was severe, for we 
had never heard of the better way; but the second year, we 
never used corporal punishment in any form, and we have yet 
to learn, that this was not the first experiment onso large a scale, 
if not on any scale, that was made in this or any other city. 
We were driven to it by the conviction, that the flogging sys- 
tem produced obedience only, and not reform; and so strong 
became our conviction of the superiority of kindness to force, 
that we never struck a child afterwards. 

As some one may be curious to know something of the 
nature of our discipline, we will remark that, in addition to 
moral suasion, which it is so fashionable to sneer at, as if it 
were unchristian means, we were allowed by the Committee 
to distribute a few dollars, quarterly, in prizes; but, as we 
abhorred the Boston plan, which gives a few medals to a few 
pupils no more deserving than many others, we adopted a 
plan by which every child was rewarded in proportion to his 
deserts. We had small stamped pieces of tin, which we 
called mer ts and which we distributed wherever they were 
deserved. At the end of a quarter, each pupil drew from the 
fund appropriated, just in proportion to the merits he produced, 
and the money was laid out under the direction of the teacher. 
Evils, however, were soon discovered in this plan, for some 
pupils would sell their merits to others, and some would lose 
theirs, so that the possession of the largest number was no 
certain evidence of superior worth. A list of names was then 
written, and all merits anddemerits recorded, and this plan we 
never had occasion to alter, although, from year to year, 
we found ourselves awarding more and more merits for good 
conduct and fewer for mere scholarship. 

Lest it should be said that this experiment only proves that 
the system we used was adapted to the ignorant and neg- 
lected children of the poor, we shall in our next number give 
some account of another experiment made with a very differ- 


ent class of children. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—GOOLD BROWN. 


[Continued from No. 12.] 


The next grammarian of any pretensions to originality, is 
Goold Brown. We give the christian name to distinguish ‘him 
from James Brown, a a subsequent writer on the same subject, 
whose work is so different, that, probably, neither would be 
willing to be mistaken for the other, for he, with whom we 
have now to deal, had a holy dread of any departure from 
authorized usage, and his namesake had a horror not less re- 
markable atevery thing hitherto received as English Grammar. 
Goold Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar first appeared, 
we believe, in 1823, when he was the teacher of an academy 
in New York city. He belongs, as did Lindley Murray, his 
predecessor in the worship of authority, to the Sociciy of 
Friends, but friend Brown has dealt more hard blows upon 
friend Murr ray, than any man who has mainly adopted the 
same principles. Murray’s Grammar was a compilation of 
the innovations that had been made upon the true systein of 
English Grammar, and yet Mr. Brown says, “ Various at- 
tempts have been nade to overthrow the system of instruc- 
tion which long use had rendered venerable, and long experi- 
ence proved to be useful.” This was the chief argument of 
the Hebrews against the preachers of the Yospel. -r,” 
he adds, “ it is manifestly much easier to raise even pli 1usible 
objections against this sys ‘stem, than to invent another less ob- 
jectionable. Such attempts have generally met the reception 
they deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to 
future innovators.” The venerable system referred to in the 
above extract is, that generally known as Murray’s; but it 
has been fully shown i in our previous numbers, that Murray’s 
system of English Grammar is not the trulyvenerable one, but 
is the greatest innovation upon it. Murray had not one original 
idea in his work ; but by uniting the innovations of others i in 
a popular form, he gave currency, ; and some de gree of perma- 
nency to errors, which might otherwise have died an arly 
death. Mr. Tewe justly finds fault with Mr. Murray for the in- 
correctness of his language, and with reason, laughs at him 
and his followers, for unde ‘rtaking to teach others how 'to write 
and speak English correctly, when they did not know how to 
do either themselves. Our ‘author does not depart essentially 
from Mr. Murray, but he points out innumerable cases in 
which he is careless and inconsistent, and we know not where 
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we should sooner apply for facts and arguments to show the 
folly and falsehood of calling Murray’s an English Gram- 
mar, than to this commentary and criticism of Mr. Brown. 

One point in which Mr. Brown thinks he has improved up- 
on Murray, is in the greater precision of his definitions, and we 
are disposed to spend a moment in examining some of these, 
for, really, it is of some importance that terms should be well 
defined, if children are required to know things by the descrip- 
tion given of them. We will take the definitions of the parts 
of speech, which are meant to be improvements on those of 
Murray. 

1. “An article is a word placed before nouns to limit their sig- 
nification.” The only words given as coming under this defi- 
nition are a, anand the; but we ask whether in the phrases, ‘call 
one man, the man, that man, two men, single men, good men, 
dying men, &c.,” the words in italic type do not limit the sig- 
nification of the nouns that follow them, just as a or an or the 
would do. Every adjective is used to distinguish one noun 
from another, and they limit the signification in the only sense 
in which it can be limited, for no one will pretend that putting 
a or the before the noun man makes it less comprehensive than if 
good, bad or indifferent were placed before it. Articles, there- 
fore, are adjectives or adjectives are articles. 

2. “ A noun is the name of any person, place or thing that 
can be known or mentioned.” “ Praying without ceasing is 
our duty.” Are praying and ceasing names of persons, places 
or things? ‘This definition, like all others in our grammars, 
excludes names of action, and it will not do to say that names 
of actions are participles or infinitive modes, if they are merely 
names used as nouns and doing nothing that nouns may not 
do. Derision, deriding, to deride, may either of them be 
placed before the words, offends more than censure, censuring, 
to censure, and who will say that one is more of a noun than 
another? Besides, there are many things that cannot be 
known, and many that cannot be mentioned, and yet we have 
names for them. ‘ ‘The name of any thing or action, real or 
imaginary, is called a noun,” is a better definition, 

3. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and 
gencrally expresses quality ; as, a wise man; a new book ; you 
two are diligent.””.. When we are told than an adjective is < 
word added to a noun, we should be told the nature or kind 
of the addition; for, if placing one word before a noun or after it, 
makes an adjective of it, then the child is all adrift, and when 
he sees the sentences, ‘ No, sir; go, John! Take care!’ no, 
go, and take are good adjectives to him. Besides, the whole 
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host of participles are added as adjectives are, and how is the 

child to distinguish them. We may be allowed to go farther, 
and venture the opinion that the word tivo in the last ex ample 
of our author, is a noun, and not an adjective, and the word 
you is the adjective or article which qualifies or limits the tivo, 
and distinguishes it from any other fo. ‘The probability is, 
that every ‘cardinal numeral is a noun, fwo men, meaning two 
of men, as a hundred men means a hundr ed of men, and | many 
a@ man is a corruption of many o’ mankind. Vf the child is 
not told what added to a noun means, and if half the adjec- 
tives do not qualify the noun, he must be a smart boy, who, 
though of Yankee origin, can guess what an adjective is w ith 
no other aid than this definition. 

4. “A Pronoun isa word used in stead® of a noun; as, the 
boy loves his books; he has long lessons, and he learns Shem 
well.” It isa question whether Ais stands in the stead of a noun 
any more than every other adjective does. His is used before 
books just as good would be, to distinguish them from other 
books, or to qualify them ; and, if “ The boy loves his books” 
means, the boy loves the boy’s books, so may “ the boy loves 
good books ” mean, that “the boy loves goodness’s books or 
the books of goodness,” and good, or any other adjective, is as 
much a pronoun as his is. 

0. “A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted 
upon; as Lam, Trule; I amruled.” ‘This is better than Mur- 
ray’s “to be, to do or to suffer,” for it is related of a dull scholar, 
that, when he was asked what kind of a verb ¢o study grammar 
was, he replied, “A passive verb, for I always get licked and 
suffer for it.”? But it is evident that this definition is made to 
accommodate the verb ¢o be, which the author is afraid to place 
among his active intransitive verbs, although the only differ- 
ence between fo be and not to be seems to be ‘breathing or doing 
something else that indicates life. The being acted upon is 
provided t to meet the distinction of passive verbs, which ought 
to be discarded from our language, for, the perfect participle, 
after the verb be, expresses merely the condition of something, 
and has nothing to do with any action ; J am killed no more 
showing that I am acted upon, than I am sick, or I am dead, 
shows it. It is high time that such absurdities should be aban- 
doned, especially as truth and simplicity would both be pro- 
moted by the change. The truly venerable grammar of our 
language, the one used two centuries before Murray’s day, had 
no such notion in it. We should, therefore, only propose to 
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leave out two thirds of Mr. Brown’s definition, and let it read 
‘A verb is a word (or phrase) that signifies to act.” We add 
the words or phrase, because Mr. Brown calls I shali have 
loved, a verb, and it looks to us very much like ¢hree words. 

6. The participle is a word derived from a verb, participa- 
ling (?) the properties of a verb and an adjective; as ruling, 
ruled, having ruled. 'The chief objection to this definition i is, 
that it is superseded by that of the adjective, for all participles 
are words added to nouns or pronouns ; as, a ruling elder, a 
ruled book, he having ruled the book, that is, he having the book 
ruled. If the former phrase implies an action, and the latter 
only a condition, the nature of the word ruled is the same, the 
condition of the word book being in both cases expressed by 
it; and why an adjective formed from a verb should have a 
peculiar name, and form a separate part of speech, when 
an adjective formed from a noun does not, we can not imagine. 
Man is a noun; fo man, is a verb, formed from the noun man; 
manned and manning, are participles, but manly and manful are 
plain adjectives, though derivatives from the noun man, and ex- 
pressing quality or condition the same as any participle does. 
Nothing has made English grammar so complicated as the at- 
tempt to make a difference between verbal and other adjectives. 

7. “An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an ad- 
jective or an other® adverb, and generally expresses time, place, 
degree or manner.” ‘The chief objection to this definition is 
the expression added to. We should prefer to say, “Adverbs 
are words used to qualify verbs, participles, &c., by express- 
ing their time, place, degree, or manner.” Perhaps, one of 
these days, it may be discovered that the adverb, or some cir- 
cumstance, determines the time of every verb, and that the 
verb itself does not. Perhaps it would be well for Mr. Brown 
to allow the adverb to qualify prepositions also, for, in such 
phrases as, ‘* He was almost within reach,” ‘“ We are quite in 
debt,” “They were just under the tree,’ &c., the adverbs 
almost, quite and just seem to modify the meaning of the pre- 
positions within, in, and under. The grammar world is not 
yet prepared to call these prepositions, w hat they probably are, 
— tives, qualifying he, we, and they. 

8. A conjunction is aword used to connect words or sentences 
in construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so con- 
nected; as, ‘ 'Thou and he are happy because you are good.” 
How the conjunction and shows what the “depender nce is 
between ¢hou and he, we do not see, and we doubt whether half 

the conjunctions ever show any such thing.” ‘ Thou and he 
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are wretched, although you are good,’ would seem to imply 
rather opposition than dependence. In the sentence, “John 
loves Mary, and supports her,” it is not easy to see why the 
word /oves does not connect the words John and Mary, and 
why the verb supports, rather than the conjunction, does not 
express the dependence. 

9. ‘A preposition is a word used to express some relation 
of different things or thoughts to each other, and is generally 
placed before a noun or pronoun.” In the sentence, John /oves 
Mary, the word Joves answers to this definition perfectly, and 
yet loves is not usually called a preposition! 

10. “An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to indicate 
some strong or sudden emotion of the mind; as, Oh! Alas!” 
The chief ‘objection to this definition is, that no true interjec- 
tion deserves to be called a word. It is a natural sound, such 
as all animals make to express weak and common emotions, 
as well as strong and sudden ones; and as we can seldom 
spell these sounds, and they form no part of arbitrary language, 
they should not be called words, but should be set down as 
natural, or instinctive sounds. Mr. Brown, however, fell into 
the error of Murray and others, and we find among his inter- 
jections the verbs, begone! behold! lo! look ! see ! hush! hark! 
and various other words belonging to other classes. We could 
point out a thousand other interjections made of imperative 
modes. 

Ve do not intend to go farther into an examination of this 
author, because he does not depart essentially from Mr. Murray, 
although he exposes countless errors in which the grammar of 
his predecessor abounds. We are not surprised that the gram- 
mar of Mr. Brown had an unexampled run in this country, for 
the book contains an unusual amount of useful and sensible re- 
marks, so that we wonder how the author of such a work 
could consent to wear the shackles of a system, which he 
shows to be utterly inconsistent, unnatural and worthless. 

It is reported that our author, who, we are happy to say, is 
still active and useful, is preparing a more elaborate work on 
English grammar. It is to be hoped that this crowning labor 
will be the demolition of the labyrinth, which he once vainly 
endeavored to strengthen. His former grammar belongs to 
the history of English Grammar in America, or we should not 
have touched it; and the objectious we have raised to his defi- 
nitions, apply to all grammarians of the Murray genus, and 
must not deter inquirers from resorting to the book, and profit- 
ing by the good sense and just criticism with which it abounds. 
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EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


* John, when are you going to grow good ?” said a widow- 
ed mother to the youngest of three fatherless children, who 
were hanging around her to be made much of, one Sunday 
evening, after having heard an eloquent discourse on the impor- 
tance of early piety. John was a playful little fellow, who 
probably never intentionally did any thing wrong, but who 
gave no little trouble in consequence of his thoughtlessness. 
He had never seriously thought of fixing a time for growing 
good, and he was quite unprepared for an answer. “Tell 
me, John, now, honestly,” said the widow, “when do you 
intend to begin to grow good ?” 

‘‘T think, mother,” said John, “I shall begin when Suzy 
does.” “Well, Suzy,” said the affectionate mother, “it seems 
to depend upon you, when do you intend to grow good ?” 
* T think ’m good enough now, mother, and of course [ need 
not set any time for myself, so Johnny may as well begin 
immediately,” said Susan, half seriously and half in sport, to 
see how her brother would take it. ‘I confess that Suzy is 
better than I am,” said John, “ but she is not perfectly good, 
is she mother?” “TI think not,’ said the mother, “ Suzy will 
not pretend that she cannot grow better, and, therefore, I 
repeat the question to her.’ Susan, taking example from 
John, at last said she intended to grow good when Carrie did. 
Carrie was the oldest of the three, though only ten. ‘It is 
not fair,” said she, “to throw it all upon me, but I am not 
afraid to answer.” ‘ Well,” said her mother, let us know 
when you intend to begin.” ‘ When I grow up,” said Carrie. 
When you grow up, Carrie, when is that? When you 
leave off going to school? When you are married? When 
you are a poor widow, as I am, or when?” “ IT don’t mean to 
be married,” said Carrie, “ I would rather live single than be a 
widow.” “ Do you think I am unhappy, Carrie ?” said her 
mother. ‘I don’t know,” said Carrie, ‘ but you always weep 
when we ask you any thing about father, and I can’t bear to 
see you do so.” Your father was very dear to me,”* said the 
widow, “and I hope you will all try to make up for his loss 
tome.” “J will,” said little John, throwing his arms around 
her neck; “T’ll love you now, mother, and I’ll marry you 
myself when I grow up.” 

“Your father was a good man, Johnny, but you don’t seem 
to know when you intend to begin to grow good.” “I'll 
begin right away, mother, if you'll promise to have me.” 
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“Will you promise to grow up, John, if I promise to wait for 
you?” said the widow. “ How can I?” said John, “T’ll 
promise if I don’t die.”” Then you, and Suzy and Carrie mean, 
that you will grow good when you grow up, if you don’t die. 
Is that what you mean? Now, I thought the object of grow- 
ing good was to be prepared to die, and you seem to be aware 
that death may come early, even before you are grown up. 
Carrie, you are the oldest, are you prepared to die” “ No, 
mother,” said Carrie, ‘I dare not think of death. I wish 
there was no such thing.’, ** Do you never wish to see your 
father again, and little Annie who was laid by his side? You 

must go to them, they can never come to you,” said the affec- 
tionate mother, as she wiped away a tear. ‘JI wonder what 
death was made for,” said Suzy. “ What were you made for, 
Suzy ? Perhaps, if you can answer my question, you may be 
able to answer your own.” “I know what Suzy was made 
for,” said little John. ‘ Well, for what?” said Suzy, “I 
should like to know.” ‘To plague me and mother,” ‘said 
John. ‘I wish you would say you would grow good right 
away, as I mean to. Mother, you know you promised to 
marry me.” T promised, John, on one condition, which is, 
that you are still willing to have me, when you grow up. You 
know you may think differently then from what you do now, 
for I shall be old and ugly. I may die too, before you grow 
up, and then I hope to join your good father, and he will not 
let you have me. But let us return to my first question, when 
are my children going to grow good ? What say you, Carrie ? 
If John and Susy wait for you, and you never begin, who will 
be to blame?” “They have no right to wait for me,” said 
Carrie, ‘“* every one must be good for himself, and choose his 
own time. I have chosen mine.” ‘ When you are grown 
up?” asked her mother. No, dear mother, now. “Tf no 
one of us is sure of living a moment, we have not a moment 
to lose.”  T mean to be good too,’ said Susan, “that IT may 
see father and little Annie, when I die.” “T mean to be dood 
right away,” said little John. ‘And then, if mother lives I 
can marry her, and if she dies, I shall go to her, and father, 
and little Annie.” 

“You are right, my children,” said their mother, “you are 
right not to put Poff the great work of life, growing good, and 
being good, for one moment.” ‘You will help us, and show 
us how,” said Susan; ‘ we shall hardly know how to act if 
you do not.” “ T will direct you when I am with you,” said 





the good mother, “and God will help you when I am not.” 
“ How will God help us ?” inquired Susan. ‘ Will he speak 
to us, as youdo?” “ He will speak to you, my dear, but not 
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as I do. When you have done wrong, have you felt that it 
was wrong?” “ Yes,” said Susan, “T always know when I 
am doing wrong, without being told of it.” Do you know 
when you are doing right, in the same way?” “ Vou, mother, 
I always feel when [ am right,” said Susan. “ I know, just 
as well as I wish to know, whether what I dois right or wrong.” 
“ Well, my dear, this is the voice of God within you. You 
understand it, though you cannot hear it.” “ T thought it was 
conscience,” said Carrie. ‘ We call it conscience,” said the 
mother, “ but it is God, and we are bound to obey it just as 
much as if God spoke to us in so many words. Now, if you 
are all going to grow good, you have only to do what this con- 
science, this siler ‘nt voice of God within you, directs. Begin 
to- night, and next Sunday, you may tell me your experience.” 

“What is experience, mother ?” said Johnny. “TI hope it 
means a story, for I love stories dearly.” It shall be in the 
shape of stories, Johnny, and you shall tell one of them your- 
self. Now good night. Mind what God says to you in your 
conscience, and let me know next Sunday evening. 


A. P. H. 





BIRTH SONG. 
FROM DICKENS’S ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”’? 


Hail new-waked atom of the Eternal whole, 
Young voyager upon Time’s mighty river ! 
Hail to thee, Human Soul, 
Hail, and forever ! 
Pilgrim of life, all hail ! 
He, who at first called forth 
From nothingness the earth, 
Who clothed the hills in strength, and dug the sea ; 
Who gave the stars to gem 
Night, like a diadem, 
Thou little child, made thee. 
Young habitant of earth, 
Fair as its flowers, though brought in sorrow forth, 
Thou art akin to God who fashioned thee ! 


The Heavens themselves shall vanish as a scroll, 
The solid earth dissolve, the stars grow pale, 
But thou, Oh Human Soul, 
Shalt be immortal. Hail ! 
Thou young Immortal, hail ! 
He, before whom are dim 
Seraph and cherubim, 
Who gave the archangels strength and majesty, 
Who sits upon Heaven’s throne, 
The Everlatsing One, 
Thou little child, made thee ! 
Fair habitant of Earth, 
Immortal in thy God, though mortal by thy birth, 
Born for life’s trials, hail, all hail to thee ! 
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{For the Journal. ] 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Mr. Enrror: In a late number of your important Journal, 
was an able comparison of the relative value of Webster’s 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries, as reference books for Common 
Schools. You alluded to the common and almost universal 
opinion, that Webster’s derivations and definitions were more 
complete than Worcestetr’s, and you hinted pretty strongly 
that the etymology was often unsafe and pedantic, and much of 
it useless in schools, while the definitions, though more lengthy 
than Worcester’s, are not generally more correct or more 
comprehensive. After reading your essay, the first word that 
I had occasion to “ look up” was salts, and this, in conse- 
quence of a pupil’s asking me, if the salts he took as medi- 
cine were the same as the salt we use to season food. I turned 
at once to Webster’s last edition, the same that the legislature 
offers to the schools, and I found the following account of it. 


Sart,n. [Sax. salt, sea/t ; Goth. Sw. and Dan. salt; G. salz ; D. sout ; Russ. 
sol; It. sale ; Fr. sel; L. Sp. & Port. sal ; Gr. als ; W. halen ; Corn. and Arm. 
halinn, from W. hal, salt, a pervading substance. The radical sense is, proba. 
bly, pungent, and if sis radical, the word belongs to the root of L. salio ; but 
this is uncertain. ] 

1. Common salt is the chlorid of sodium, a substance used for seasoning 
certain kinds of food, and for the preservation of meat, &c. It is found native 
in the earth or it is produced by evaporation and crystallization, from water 
impregnated with saline particles. 

2. In chemistry, a body composed of an acid and a base, which may be either 
a metalic oxyd or an alkaloid. Thus nitrate of potassa, commonly called Niter 
or Salt Peter, isa salt composed of nitric acid and potassa, the potassa, which is 
an oxyd of the metal potassium, being the base. 

3. Taste ; sapor; smack. 


We have some salt of our youth in us —Shak. 
4. Wit; poignancy ; as, Attic salt. 


This is the entire definition and it is characteristic. I pro- 
pose to make a few plain remarks upon it. 

First, as to its etymology. 

I maintain that such a parade of foreign synonymes, though 
well enough in a polyglot Jexicon, sapors of pedantry, espe . 
cially as the radical sense is qualified by a probably, and the 
origin of the radieal letter, IF it be radical, is declared to be 
uncertain. A lexicographer may display his foreign syno- 
nymes, and guess as much as he pleases in a work, whose aim 
is to ascertain any fact by exciting inquiry, but such guess- 
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work is out of place in a school dictionary, or in any other, 
whose object is to fix language and give exact knowledge. 

Next for the definitions. 

The first definition is, that common salt is the chlorid of sodi- 
um. The second definition says, a salt is a “‘ body composed 
of an acid and a base.” Sodium, then, must be the base and 
chlorid the acid; but Mr. Webster’s definition of chlorid is “A 
non-acid compound of chlorine with another element.” This 
sapors of contradiction or absurdity. As common salt is a 
compound of muriatic acid and soda, it is better to continue 
to call it, as all do, a muriate of soda, or no longer to class it 
with the salts, if it be not composed of an acid and an alkali. 
If the muriates are chlorids, why are not the sulphates, sul- 
phids, and the nitrates, nitrids? For Dr. Ure tells us, that, 
‘‘'lhe muriates, when in a state of dryness, are actually chlo- 
rides consisting of chlorine and the metal, but since moisture 
makes them instantly pass to the state of muriates, we shall 
describe them under this head. ‘The sulphates and _ nitrates, 
when destitute of water, may, in like manner, be regarded as 
containing neither acid nor alkali, and might, therefore, be 
transported to some new department, to be styled su/phides and 
nitrides. 

As an instance of Dr. Webster’s loose use of language, it 
will be seen that the word substance bears more natnrally upon 
sodium than upon any other word ; to make it bear upon sal, 
as the Dr. intended, a semicolon should be placed after sodi- 
um, or és should be taken from the first clause, and placed at 
the beginning of the second, before a substance, or, finally, 
and is may be placed after the word sodium. An instance 
of his use of hard words when simple ones are needed 
for children, may be seen in his using the phrase, ‘ water im- 
pregnated with saline particles,” for the familiar word, sa/t- 
walter. 

Another instance of looseness is in the use of the relative 
which, in the second definition, for this may refer to body, acid, 
or base, or to both acid and base. The word base should 
have been repeated after the word which. The second defini- 
tion well exhibits some of the orthographical vagaries of the 
author, as oxyd for oxyde, niter for nitre, saltpeter for saltpetre, 
and these are of a piece with chlorid in the first definition, for 
chloride. 

The third definition smacks of pedantry, for we have the ob- 
solete word sapor for savor, and this use of old words, or hard 
ones, to show that he knew something, was a besetting sin of 
Dr. Webster. I doubt whether poignancy, in the fourth defi- 
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nition, is ever used now to mark a quality of wit; piguancy 
is @ more common word. 

I then turn to Mr. Worcester’s Dictionary, and find the fol- 
lowing definitions of salt. 


Sart, n, [Salt, Goth.] Common salt, a substance used for seasoning, being 
a muriate of soda; that which seasons or preserves from corruption : taste ; 
smack ; wit; merriment. (Chem.) Any substance formed by the combination 
of an acid with an alkaline or salifiable base.—pl. Popularly used for sa/ts taken 
as a medicine ; as, “ Epsom salts.” 


Mr. Webster’s account of the word requires 730 letters, and 
Mr. Worcester’s only 258, and yet, which is most intelligible, 
which most simple, which most complete, which the best Eng- 
lish ?? I have never examined any other word carefully, 
but this explains to me why Mr. Webster’s book is the largest 
one, and Mr. Worcester’s the best one for popular use. 


A TEACHER. 


[We admit the above criticism because we believe it to be 
just, and because we think it is intended to ward off a very 
great danger that threatens our common schools. We are 
ready for thorough reform, but not for such patching as Mr. 
Webster proposed.—Ep.] 





HOME. 


Or all the spots that heaven has blest, 
The dearest place is home ; 

*Tis there the fond heart loves to rest, 
And never loves to roam ; 

While love plays round the smiling hearth 

*Tis heaven's own bliss enjoyed on earth. 


Of all the joysthat man can feel, 
The purest sure are there ! 

While o'er his heart affections steal, 
Like balmy summer air ; 

His wife’s caress, his children’s smile, 

Unlike the world’s, are free from guile. 


Of all the gifts bestowed to cheer 
Man’s pilgrim-path below, 

The richest treasure resteth here, 
Which they are blest who know; 

Whilst love plays round the smiling hearth, 

*Tis heavenly bliss enjoyed on earth. 
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SALE OF CHILDREN. 


Ix the progress of our long course of teaching, we have been guilty of mak- 
ing about forty books, of which more than fifteen survive uuto this day. When 
ill-health obliged us to quit the profession of our choice, we owned our copy- 
rights, and were so unwise as to undertake to publish the books ourselves, 
without any capital which could enable us to compete with other publishers. 
The natural consequence was, that we failed in business, forfeited all claim to 
our literary children, and on the 25th of September ensuing, are doomed to see 
them all sold at public auction to the highest bidder. We have no doubt 
that others, more shrewd and more fortunate than we, will make a fortune out 
of them, and we now allude, we trust not unbecomingly, to the sale, in the 
hope that some one, whose attention would not otherwise be called to the sale, 
may be indueed to profit by that in whieh we are no longer to have any pecu- 
niary interest, but which is too closely connected with a long life of labor, to be 
parted from without some regret. The twelve books to be sold by our credi- 
tors are, 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 

THE COMPANION TO SPELLING BOOKS. 

THE PRIMARY READER. 

THE BIBLE READER. 

FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, PART I. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, PART I1. 

THE CHILD’S ARITHMETIC. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
CHILDREN. 

THE FRENCH ACCIDENCE. 

THE FRENCH FIRST CLASS BOOK. 


Of the Speller, there are four sets of Stereotype Plates, and of the other 
books, one set each, in good order. As we cannot redeem our offspring, we 
can only pray that they may fall into the hands of loving friends, who will 
make them blessings to the world, and an honor, at least, to their unfortunate 
parent. 

The terms, we are told, will be liberal, and the sale at No. 138 1-2, Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 
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